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A MEMORIAL OF CLEAR CREEK MONTHLY 
MEETING, PUTNAM COUNTY, ILLINOIS, CON- 
CERNING AMOS WILSON. 

Read in the late Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

As the memory of the righteous is often 
blessed to survivors, we feel desirous to pre- 
serve the following testimony concerning our 
esteemed friend Amos Wilson. He was born 
in New Garden township, Chester Co., Penn- 
— in 1794, a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, and a son of David 
and Margaret Wilson, the latter dying when 
he was quite young. 

In 1818 he was united in marriage with 
Hannah Brown, also of New Garden. In 1826 
he removed to St. Clairsville, Belmont Co., 
Ohio. In a few weeks after arriving his wife 
died, leaving five children. In 1828 he was 
married to Anna Morris, with whom he 
lived almost fifty-three years in near affection. 
In 1851 he removed with his family to Put- 
nam Co., Illinois, within the limits of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, where he was a reg- 
ular attender of meetings when health would 
permit, occupying the head of the Meeting 
for a number of years with dignity. The 
empty seat will long be a reminder of his 
sterling worth and the affection with which 
he was regarded by his friends. Filling 
many important trusts, at one time heheld the 
position of Clerk of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
4 at the time of his death was_both Elder and 
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Overseer, and had been for many years. He 
will be remembered by those who knew him 
as a man whose religion was so woven into his 
life that he needed not to profess disciple- 
ship, his daily acts bearing witness to the 
truth, The gospel announced by angels, as 
glory to God on high and peace and good 
will toward men, had its blessed effects exem- 
plified in him, without voice and in the 
chastened bearing of humility. His true 
worth is a precious legacy for his family and 
friends, inciting all of us to mind the same 
Divine light, the same inspired call. The 
memory of the just is ever blessed. Integrity 
of purpose was so prominent in his character 
that he rarely suspected others, and was 
punctual in complying with his engagements, 
however small. Though a man of few words 
yet by his silent, consistent every-day walk 
in life, he was a strong exemplification of the 
truth of the declaration of Jesus, “by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” In speaking to 
business in meetings, he would express his 
views clearly and then let the subject rest 
with the meeting, which example is worthy 
of imitation. He was a kivd and lovin 

husband, an affectionate parent, a faithful 
friend, greatly desiring that his children 
should walk in wisdom’s ways and live in the 
truth. He leaves his aged widow (who has 
long since past three score and ten years), 
also ten children, sixty-eight grandchildren 
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and thirty-six great-grandchildren, making 
in all one hundred and fourteen living lineal 
descendants, whom we trust will call him 
blessed. 

During his last sickness he was preserved 
in much resignation to the will of the Heav- 
enly Father. We have evidence that he had 
finished his work well in the day time, and 
he expressed a willingness to leave all if it 
was the Good Master’s will. He testified 
that he had endeavored to do what was 
right, and that wherein he had failed, he felt 
that he was forgiven. A few weeks previous 
to his death he suffered from indigestion and 
a bronchial affection, and at the age of nearly 
eighty-seven years quietly passed from his 
labors on the 15th of First month, 1881. 
His remains were interred at Clear Creek on 
the 18th of the same. 





MEMORIAL OF JOHN L. TALBOTT. 

Read in the late Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

John L. Talbott was born in Frederick 
County, Virginia, on the 20th of Tenth 
month, 1800. He was the son of Samuel and 
Rachel Talbott, both of whom were members 
of our Religious Society; He removed to 
Cincinnati in the year 1819, transferring his 
right of membership to our Monthly Meet- 
ing at that time. On reaching Cincinnati, he 
worked some three years as steamboat joiner 
in the marine yards. He then began house 
building for himself, erecting several houses 
which still stand as evidence of his good 
workmanship. A long siege of sickness so 
impaired his physical strength that he was 
compelled to discontinue his trade. He be- 
gan teaching school in one of the houses he 
had built, afterwards in Woodward College, 
and finally in Friends’ Meeting House, where, 
through a long series of years, he taught a 
large number of the youth of those days, 
one of the marked traits of his character being 
his tender, loving kindness to little children. 
These have since, many of them, become our 
successful merchants, acknowledging their 
prosperity to be due to the practical teaching 
of the “Quaker Teacher” of their youthful 
days. He was the author of Talbott’s Arith- 
metic, which for many years was used as a 
text book in many of the schools of our 
State. On the 29th day of Eleventh month, 
1824, he was married to Phebe Conkling. 
After many years of happiness his beloved 
wife departed this life. 

From early youth John’s mind was turned 
to the cultivation of his mental and spiritual 
faculties, which gave him prominence in 
every walk in life. For several years pre- 
‘eeding his decease he occupied the position of 
Elder, and his sympathy and loving counsel 
twere deeply appreciated by those in the min- 


istry. He was quiet and reserved. His in” 
fluence, though silent, was far-reaching in its 
results, potent for good in every direction. 

. He departed this life on the 17th day of 
Tenth month, 1881, at the residence of his 
nephew, John J. Conkling, at Montgomery, 
Ohio, aged 81 years. He leaves us the record 
of a long life, calm, consistent and patient, 
profession and practice going hand in hand. 
He was a true Friend, whose example we 
feel should be recorded as worthy of emula- 
tion. We feel assured that: by his patient 
continuance in well doing he inherited the 
crown of righteousness in the beautiful life 
beyond. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS WILKINSON. 
Coutinued from page 712. 

In his own Religious Society Wilkinson 
took great interest, frequently going to the 
London Yearly Meeting, also to the Northern 
Yearly Meeting which used to be held at 
Chester, or Lancaster, Kendal, or other places. 
A conference was held on these occasions 
which ‘was a special time of interest. Wilk- 
inson says of one held at Chester, “I do not 
remember any very remarkable testimonies, 
but pure heavenly love was spread over all 
hearts. The discontinuance of these meet- 
ings has been much talked about but at 
Chester a remarkable change of sentiment 
was observable, not one Friend dropta 
thought of the time having come to give 
them up.” Then, again (Fourth month, 
1789), “I have just returned from our North- 
ern Yearly Meeting, held at Kendal, where 
were assembled a large body of Friends. I 
have not often known a more favored time 
than the Meeting of Conference; Heavenly 
regard seems yet extended. Our ancient 
friend, Sarah Taylor, the highly endowed 
Deborah Darby. clear and forcible Martha 
Routh, our valuable Alice Rigg, and Martha 
Haworth, all much favored in their several 
gifts. These meetings are only held by ap- 
pointment from year to year, and there is 
often much debate as to their continuance. 
But this year all were unanimous for it. 
They are precious seasons, and comfort is 
often derived from such collected strength.” 
It was cause of sincere regret to Wilkinson 
when he heard eventually that a decision 
had been come to, at a meeting which he 
was not able to attend, to discontinue these 
conferences, which had often been tines of 
blessing to his soul. 

At Wilkinson’s abode there was a kind 
welcome for Friends traveling on religious 
service,and hearty co-operation in it, as we 
see from the following accuunt. Wilkinson 
writes, 1787: 


' 
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“The night before last I was raised from | she had one only child, the niece on whom his 


my bed by a young heroine, Martha Haworth, 
who comes a hundred miles on horseback, 
in a very short time, to join a committee of 
Cumberland Friends appointed to visit the 
weaker Preparative Meetings. We rose early 
next morning, and I accompanied her; we 
rode to the little meeting of Bolton, beyond 
Wigton, where we joined dear Jane Pearson, 
and seven others of the committee. The 
meeting opened with prayer, followed by 
close searching exhortations from J. Pearson 
and M. Haworth, and if the visit to other 
meetings be like this, it must surely tend to 
profit. It was difficult to tear myself from 
them, but my little concerns called me home.” 

This energetic young friend, Martha Haw- 
orth, was early removed by death. It is in- 
structive to mark her early devotion, and 
the zeal with which she worked “ through 
the morning hours” so diligently. 

With the other dear Friend here men- 
tioned, Jane Pearson, Wilkinson enjoyed a 
close friendship through many years, and at 
her death, at the age of eighty-one, in 1816, 
Wilkinson compiled her memoir.®In the 
preface he says: “The compiler was but a 
youth when he first saw his excellent friend, 
which was at a Northern Yearly Meeting, 
when her ministry impressed his youthful 
mind. Several years elapsed before he ever 
spoke to her, and he little thought what a 
faithful friendship would spring up between 
them.” This dear Friend was quite a nurs- 
ing mother to him, encouraging him to open 
out to her freely his religious feelings, which 
kind solicitude for his welfare was met by 
the most confiding frankness on his part. 

The correspondence Wilkinson carried on 
with other valued Friends was very helpful 
to him. His congenial friend, Elihu Robin- 
son, died about the year 1807. A touching 
tribute to his memory was composed by 
Wilkinson early on the morning of the in- 
terment, as he sat alone in the chamber be- 
side the loved form then cold in death. 

On Thomas Clarkson completing his work 
on our Society (Portraiture of Quakerism) 
Wilkinson says: 

“ He put it into my hands, desiring me to 
make remarks in writing on anything I 
should object to, and not tosparehim. He 
also intends to show it to Joseph Gurney 
Bevan and other Friends. I must try to let 
Lindley Murray have a sight of it. He 
wants it to be as perfect as may be. One 
would like to help T. Clarkson, as the love of 
truth, justice to our Society, and a desire to be 
useful to mankind, are what has led him to 
the undertaking.” 

Wilkinson had two sisters sharing his Yan- 
wath home. The elder married in 1795; 














happening at the time. 


loving heart bestowed much affection. 


This sister, to whom he was much at- 


tached, died in 1817, and her husband short- 
ly after. 
with her uncle; but on her marriage, in 1820, 
went to live at Carlisle. 
remained with him. He writes to M. Lead- 
beater, “Yes, my niece is married, and I miss 
her; for we used to take long rides and 
walks together.” Two years after this he 
writes, “1 well remember when my niece was 
married, though I had nothing whatever 
against the union, getting to a corner of the 
gallery and sitting in tears a good part of 
the meeting ; but 1 managed so well I believe 
I was not discovered.” 


Their daughter lived a short time 


His sister Barbara 


In Mary Leadbeater’s poem on “ The Art 


of being Beloved” she brings forward T. 


Wilkinson, whom she thus describes : 


‘*His hand is hard with toil, his cheek has 


met 
The ee tempest and the summer’s 
eat. 
Spare is the form to action well inured, 
Fatigue unshrinking has that form en- 
dured. 
The garb, the manners, speak a lowly mind 
Not to the selfish love of praise inclined. 
Yet praise unsought is his ; and praise ubove, 
His the rich meed of universal love. 
That toiling hand the friendly peer has 
ress’d, 
And hail’d congenial virtues in that breast. 
While on that cheek the lowliest friend has 
found 
The cordial smile which welcomes all 
around. 
That praise, that love, oh, say from whence 
they flow, 
Why Enway’s master never meets a foe; 
But gains the friendship, confidence, of 
those 
Whose views his sense of right and wrong 
oppose ? 
It is because his bosom, richly fraught, 
Contains the treasure of unborrow’d thought? 
It is because the Muses fondly smiled 
On him, their own, and Nature’s favorite 
child? 
Not such the cause—Genius and Fancy 
move 
Objects of wonder, rather than of love. 
It : the generous, the capacious mind, 
Forgetting self, embracing humankind, 
Which knows no guile, in fuith, in friend- 
ship proved, 
’Tis this has gained the art to be beloved.” 
Wilkinson’s .letters often give incidents 
The following is a 
beautiful instance of forgivenness and of re- 
turning good for evil: 

“ Having had a visit during the day from 
the daughters of the three Georges—Braith- 
waite, Benson, and Stacey—I accompanied 
them in the evening to Penrith, and stayed 
an hour or two with them after it was dark. 
On my return, I was attacked by two men 
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within half a mile of Penrith. They sprung | neighborhood they were drinking the health 


out from behind a hedge; one on oue side, 
and the other on the other. I made myself 
fast in the saddle, and quickened the pace of 
my mare, determined to clear myself of them 
if I could. I passed the man ou my right, 
but he on my lett seized my leg, had my foot 
out of the stirrup instantly, trying to pull me 
off, which he did not find easy to do, as I 
dragged him forward. He then endeavored 
to throw me over on the other side, and Jean 
ing that way I lost the other stirrup and 
hung, expecting every moment to fall, My 
mare was exasperated, and, encouraged by 
me, struck into a gallop, whilst I recovered 
my seat I know not how. The men, seeing 
me as they thought falling. sprang after me, 
but I got clear away. I was not insensible 
of His protection who careth for the falling 
sparrows. The next night a robbery was 
committed by two light horsemen, who are 
now in Appleby goal to take their trial. 
The magistrates think it is clear they are the 
same persons, and that they had dark coats 
above their white soldier’s-jacket when I had 
to do with them, and they are anxious that | 
should identify them, but I said that I could 
not. Poor fellows! a cousin of mine from A p- 
pleby has seen them several times since their 
imprisonment; he says their flesh is much re- 
duced and they are pining away. The pris- 
oners in the present scarcity are the greatest 
sufferers of any in this island. Amid the 
benevolent subscriptions everywhere for the 
relief of the poor they are forgotten. I send 
them and their fellows in confinement a little 
money with as much satisfaction as ever I 
did any charity before, as their allowance is 
hardly sufficient to keep them alive. 

“ Another remarkable incident which,” 
Wilkinson says “often filled my mind with 
serious reflections. I had been to Tindle 
Fell for coals, in 1787, and returning had to 
stay all night at Armathwaite. There was 
present a nobleman’s steward, one of the 
finest looking men I know, a man of 
great authority and skill in managing the 
great coal works on the estate,and much re- 
spected in his neighborhood. He had drunk 
pretty freely with a gentleman that had come 
so far with him. On his going away I saw 
he was in liquor, and mentioned it, having 
never seen him so before. They parted, and 
he rode but a few miles when he fell from his 
horse and was killed. On his going away he 
had ordered in some liquor to treat the com- 
a ; Iputitpastme. The company dravk 

is health, saying, ‘Mr. G—— was a good 
man, a very goodman.’ They pressed me to 
drink to it also. I endeavored to show them 
folly of drinking healths, telling them a cir- 


of Lawyer Wallace, and that on my way 
home from that meeting I heard of his death 
which had taken place some days before. 

“Whilst in this instance they were drinking 
poor G ’s health, he was dead, or on the 
point of being killed. Such events are serious 
warnings against intemperance, aud should 
detach our affections from the things of this 
life, seeing we may be removed as it werein a 
moment.” 

Ove who always had a grateful sense of 
the kinduess shown him by Wilkinson was 
the celebrated painter Jacob Thompson, 
whose paintings many times adorned the 
walls of the Royal Academy. When he was 
a boy his parents were in reduced circum- 
stances, at Penrith, and he was apprenticed 
to a house-painter for a time. This painter 
came to paint Wilkinson’s house at Yanwath, 
and whilst there the boy had been observed 
by Wilkinson to have a talent for sketching, 
aud he readily acceded to a request that he 
might be allowed to sketch the house. He 
a beautiful oil-painting of the house 
nestled amid the rich fuliage of the surround- 
ing trees, with a pasture-field in the fore- 
ground in which a few cows were grazing or 
at rest. From this evidence of his ability 
Wilkinson was able to speak of him to the 
Ear! of Lonsdale, who had seen him sketch- 
ing on his grounds, and invited him to the 
Castle. The Earl aiterwards kindly had him 
sent to London, where he had the advantage of 
suitable instruction. His success hencetor- 
ward was certain. A few months before the 
death of Jacob Thompson, in 1780, he saw 
the painting before mentioned, which is in 
the possession of the family of the niece of T. 
Wilkinson ; and he acknowledged it as being 
the genuine work of his hand, and remarked, 
“T owe a great deal to your uncle Thomas 
Wilkinson.” A good portrait in oils of Wilk- 
inson, by Nutter, is also preserved. 

The lines of M. Leadbeater, 

. ... his was a form to action well inured, 
Fatigue unshrinking has that form endured,’’ 
were most true; and yet who.would have 
thought of his setting off at seventy-three 
years of age to make a tour of North Wales ? 
He went with two companions, in 1824, visit- 
ing all the principal places of interest, al- 
though the mountains were seldom unveiled 
from the mist and rain that enveloped them. 

Some idea of his energy and power of ex- 
ertion may be obtained from the followin 
extract from his journal: “We _ reache 
Dolgelly between eleven and twelve o’clock 
and retired to rest at midnight. We had 
walked seventy miles in two days, including 
the ascent of Snowdon and Cader Idris.” 
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summit of Snowdon, and placed his stone 
there. They were not able to see thirty 
yards for the mist. He rose at four each 
morning to record in his journal of the prev- 
ious day’s journeyings. Another little jotting 
may be given: 

“Wet with my walk on Sabbath evening, 
I entered an inn, at the foot of Cornedd 
Llewellyn. A fire was proposed for my par- 
lor, which I declined, wishing to enjoy a 
Welsh kitchen, both for its warmth and its 
company. I now took my seat near the fire, 
among a large family. There were five fine 
children, the two youngest were soon taken 
to bed by the maid. 
the family, seven in number, now collected 
round a table, whereon lay seven New Testa- 
ments, in Welsh, and began to read, each 
reading in rotation about three verses, and 
with a seriousness that was edifying. Neigh- 
bors, sedate men, sat listening on benches; 
their attention was evident to me. I knew 
aot the words that were read, but it was from 
Matthew. The reading continued about an 
bhour., The mother-landlady took her turn 
with the rest, correcting the mistake of the 
younger readers.” 


Mountaineering was a favorite pursuit of 


Wilkinson, and now he had ascended the 
— summit of England, Wales and Scot- 
and. 

Being alone on the top of Scawfell Pikes, 
he wrote: ; 

“ There is a solemn silence on the summit 
of mountains that I have not found on the 
plain or in the valley. The air is still, the 
earth seems at rest, the sound of water is not 
heard. The voice of man, the notes of birds 
do not reach these serene regions. Can I 
withhold thanksgiving and gratitude from 
Him who brought messages of love and of 
mercy from the bosom of the Father? May 
I not here, in deep silence, worship Jehovah ?” 

The grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, Christopher Wilkinson, of Tirril, and 
his son ‘Thomas, were men who were much es- 
teemed and beloved, not only amongst 
Friends, but also by those of other denomina- 
tions. Thomas was very useful as an arbi- 
trator, his judgement was appealed to for the 
settling of differences, and he was very suc- 
cessful in preventing lawsuits and maintain- 
ing peace in the community. He presented 
to Friends the house and crofts fur meeting- 
house and burial-ground at Tirril. In the 
days of Wilkinson, his nephew, it was decid- 
ed to rebuild the meeting-house, as he relates : 

“ We had a committee of one out of each 
family to agree upon a plan. Four plans 
were proposed, these dwindled to two. I saw 
a pitiless battle was inevitable, and I deter- 
mined to support, my plan resolutely.. Now 


The other branches of 





the engagement with the odds of five to two 
was raging. The opposite party were for 
building higher and raising galleries, and 
their plan would have sacrificed a most 
beautiful sycamore tree which overshadows 
one-third of the building. We, by propos- 
ing to lengthen the edifice, would save the 
tree. They said I was for preserving 
‘the groves’ which Scripture said should 
be destroyed. ‘I said, If I am for pre- 
serving the ‘ the groves, you are for building 
up the ‘high places.’ The contest was warm. 
At length a Friend suggested, ‘ Let us not 
differ, however; let us show a spirit of con- 
descension.’ Immediately the wind fell. I 
sat down on a grave, and wrote down the 
particulars as they were amicably agreed 
upon. 

“‘ T proposed that we who had horses should 
cart the materials gratis, and I was willing to 
convey half myself. I have been forty or 
fifty days thus employed with my horses and 
carts. I kept so close to the work of the 
meeting house that. some, laughing, called me 
‘Zerubbabel.” All now are pleased with it, 
and the Friend who opposed me most now 
expresses his approbation in the warmest 
terms.” 

When about thirty years of age, Wilkinson 
describes a ride as far as Edinburgh as com- 
panion to Thomas Cash, of whom he says, 
“T was very happy in my companion. He 
was a man of great tenderness to the inferior 
creatures. It was extremely cold; we 
rode twelve hours with the hail and snow in 
our faces. The poor ewes with their lambs 
were sufferers. When we heard a helpless 
lamb abandoned by its mother send up its 
piteous cries one of us would hold the horses, 
while the other endeavored to get its dam 
and it together again. My companion told 
me he had much rather live amongst those 
silent hills than in London. Many districts 
thinly peopled, nature is here not unbounti- * 
ful; the country would support many thous- 
ands more, but thinness of inhabitants is 
owing, I presume, to the landlords not en- 
couraging the tenantry to introduce improve- 
ments.” In his descriptions Wilkinson gives 
touches so true to nature as to bring the 
scenery vividly before us: 

“ A solitary tranquility prevails: we may 
travel for hours together and hear nothing 
but the bleat of the lamb, the fall of a little 
stream, or the voice of the thin blast singing 
along the mountains; and perhaps see noth- 
ing of animated nature, but here and there 
a li tle flock and its tender scattered over-the 
corner of a summit. 

“At Edinburgh, I was introduced by some 
of the students, my acquaintances, to some of 
their literary characters. With respect to 
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the impression I received of the fairest part 
of creation, I saw indeed in Edinburgh many 
genteel females; but the generality, as one 
passes along, are of another description. One 
reason is, they admit the sun too familiarly. 
I dare say we traveled forty miles without 
seeing @ woman wearing a hat or a bonnet; 
and though we once saw a great many of 
them going, as they would consider, dressed 
to a funeral, their faces were like the hands 
of thy friend, and thou knows he seldom 
wears gloves.” 

Either on foot, or more often on horseback, 
Wilkinson might be seen wending his 
way over the Fells to the Westmoreland 
Quarterly Meetings until nearly eighty years 
of age, when increasing blindness necessitated 
his remaining at home. There were many 
households where he had always been a most 
welcome guest. His cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion and abundant sympathy and affection 
were missed in the social circle. He became 
an Elder at the age of twenty-five, and al- 
ways regarded the interests of the society to 
which he belonged as of pre-eminent import. 
The re-perusal of John Woolman and Wil- 
liam Edmundson employed many a quiet 
hour, and the sympathetic tear often stole 
down his cheek on to the page, and the re- 
membrance of the truths recorded with such 
simplicity dwelt with him when he could no 
longer trace them by outward vision. 

A sweet little poem, “The Yellow Branch,” 
was one of his latest productions, and seems 
to delineate his peaceful close in the conclud- 
ing lines: 

** Now higher interests in his hosom rise, 
Who hopes to meet his Saviour in theskies; 
Sprung from a pure and well directed mind, 
His actions shed a lustre on his kind, 

Led by a bright intelligence along, 

His Maker’s praise willbe this evening song. 

m cords that bind him to the things be 

ow 

Loosed one by one at last will let him go: 

The Yellow Branch then o’er his close shall 

wave, 

For him thesign of peace beyond the grave.”’ 


Wilkinson’s sight was failing for many 

ears, and he was blind for a few years at 
ast. Joseph John Gurney visited Penrith in 
1830, and records, “ T. Wilkinson met us at 
E. R.’s, and although almost entirely blind, 
and very infirm, he is very cheerful, doing 
credit to the cause of truth, which is so near 
to his heart.” He died-on the 13th of Sixth 
Month, 1836, at the age of eighty-five years. 
He was interred at Tirril 


‘“‘Where weeps o’er many a grave the lime 
tree’s shade.”’ Mary Carr. 





WE may be as yood as we please, if we 
please to be good.— Barrow. 








DEATH AND BURIAL OF GEORGE FOX. 

The following account given in a letter of 
Robert Barrow was published in an early 
number of this paper, but it may be new to 
some of our present readers. Eps. 

Lonpon, 16th of Eleventh mo., 1690. 

Well dear Friends, before this comes to 
your hands I know you have an account ef 
the departure of our ancient Friend and hon- 
orable Elder in the Church of God. George 
Fox who was this day Buried in the presence 
of a large and living assembly of God’s 
chosen people, who did accompany him to 
the ground, was supposed to be above four 
thousand of Friends; the meeting house at 
Grace Church Street could not contain them, 
nor the Court before the Door, many that 
could not get to within the hearing of the Testi- 
monies and many living open Powerful Testi- 
monies was published in the Meeting House, 
and many in the Grave Yard, amongst many 
tender hearts, watery Eyes and contrite 
spirits. 

The London Friends were very discreet to 
order all passages and coneerns relating 
thereunto with great wisdom every way; 
there being 5 Mouthly Meetings belonging to 
the city and six chosen friends nominated 
and appointed out of every Monthly Meeting 
who were to carry the Corpse and none else, 
and that his relations should all go next to 
the Corpse, and that all Friends should go om 
one side of the street, 3 and 3 in a rank, as 
close together as they could go, that the 
other side might be left clear for the Citizens 
and Coaches that were going about their bus- 
iness; and though the grave yard is a large 
platt of ground yet it was quite full, yet 
some of the people of the world were not im 
there; the last week he was at a Quarterly 
Meeting, Second-day Meeting and Meeting of 
Sufferiugs and two Meetings of Worship be- 
sides the First-day Meeting, which was at 
Grace Church Street Meeting-House ; and on 
the 7th day he came to lodge a Henry 
Gouldneys to be pear on the 1st day where 
he kept the meeting and said he. was as welk 
in that meeting as he had been a long time 
before, yet he begun to be ill about the 5th 
hour in, the evening that first-day, and de- 
parted before the 10th hour of the Evening 
of the 3rd day following. 

I was with him most of the time, where- 
in he spoke many living powerful sentences, 
to the tendering of the Company present. 

There was no sign of any great Pain upon 
him neither did he ever complain; Robert 
Widders’ manner of departing and his were- 
much alike, for I saw them both, only George 
shut up his eyes and mouth himself and his 
chin never fell nor needed any binding up, 
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but lay as if he had been fallen asleep; one 
would have thought he had smiled, he was the 
pleasantest Corpse that ever I looked upon and 
many hundreds of friends came to see his 
face having the most part of three days time 
to behold him before the coffin was nailed up ; 
Friends carried the coffin on their shoulders, 
without any Bier or Cloth or Color but the 
natural wood, yet the Coffin was very smooth 
and comely. 

Well Friends, about 2 hours before he 
died, he took me by the hand and bid me re- 
member his love to Friends where I travelled. 
I was intending to go out of the City on the 
morrow after he begun to be sick, but seeing 
him ill it was Friends minds I should stay 
and see how it might be with him and I had 
more freedom to stay than go and I was glad 
to see such a heavenly and harmonious con- 
clusion as dear G. F. made; the sense and 
sweetness. of it I b@ieve will never depart 
from me. 

In the heavenly virtue of which I desire to 
rest and remain your Brother, 

Rosert Barrow. 

. . . I shall give you an account of 
Friends that declared, as they spoke one after 
auother, first Jars Park, Robert Barrow, 
Ambrose Rigg, Jasper Batt, Wm. Penn, 
Francis Camfield, Charles Marshall, John 
Taylor, of York, Francis Stampert, Geo. 
Whitehead, Stephen Crisp; Thomas Green 
ended in prayer. At the grave Wm. Penn, 
Jasper Batt, Geo. Whitehead, John Vaugh- 
tou, Wm. Bingley. 





ferent world this is from the “ vale of tears” 
you have fancied it. You will not be sur- 
prised, if you do not find perfect Jove in your 
fellow-men. You will even be able to rejoice 
amid their persecutions, for your affections 
will be fixed on heaven; and so will you 
rejoice in the blessedness of the perfect love 
of God that you will feel the least you can 
do is to pour forth your own joy and faith 
and affection to all the children of men. 

And let us remember, as we get along in 
life, that the young are always the majority 
in any community, the most vital generation, 
the coming hope of this world. If you do 
this, you will not be estranged from children 
and youth as you growold. You will not 
fall into that most dreadful disease of old age, 
—the notion that all virtue and beauty and 
truth will die with your generation. For it 
is one of the blessed things in God’s provi- 
dence that, after we have- given the best part 
of our strength to the rearing and educatin 
of our children, they can turn, around an 
take us into their hearts, using our experience 
and wisdom as their own, and giving us in 
exchange their joy and hope and exuberance 
of life. So may our closing days be our best 
days. So may our strength “be renewed 
as the eagle’s,” and, “as the outward man 
perishes, the inward man may be renewéd 
day by day.” So may we come to know'the 
blessed meaning of eternal youth,—that joy 
of the soul in God and his providence, in man 
and his destiny, which will make life more 
precious every year. Then, long before our 
departure from the world that now is to the 
world that is to come, all boundary lines 
between earth and heaven will be lost, and 
death be swallowed up in the victory of the 
everlasting life-——A. D. Mayo, in Christian 
Register. 








































HUMAN SYMPATHY. 

One of the greatest sources of happiness 
comes from the cultivation of human friend- 
ship, viewed in the light- of God’s providen- 
tial love. Oh, what a dismal mistake we 
make, when we draw off from each other and 
go into our little cells of exclusiveness, pre- 
tending that there is only one kind of people 
worth anything, and, unless we can know 
them, we do not care to be friends with any- 
body! The greatest gift and grace is the 
power to see good in all; the open heart and 
mind that goes forth to “all orders and con- 
ditions of men”; the electric hand to grasp 
the hand of any sincere human béing who 
claims our sympathy; the longing to bring 
up all who are in the low places of the earth, 
that makes us the friend uf the sinner and 
the savior of the outcast. If you who are 
living in loneliness and Janguor, unsettled 
and unsatisfied, critical and jealous, and dis- 
heartened with life, will only come forth and 
take people as they are, looking resolutely 
for the best in them, and work for their im- 
anne by stimulating and educating that 

est, you will be amazed to find what a dif- 





THE WORLD A SCHOOL. 

The world is a school. That fact may 
make us aware of our ignorance and folly, 
but it ought also to awaken in us the patience 
of hope, the courage of great expectations. 
Did you ever wish yourself dead,—well 
through with it and out of it? There is room 
for a nobler wish—namely, that we may be 
more truly alive; that we may fit into our 
place and fill it; that we may learn our les- 
son. Let us turn our hearts toward the 
Teacher and our minds toward the task. 
Many a weary school-boy has been ready to 
shut up his book and throw it down in des- 
pair, when he was destined not only to master 
that book, but to write wiser ones himself. 
Courage, comrades! Everything around us 
and within us is meant to bear a part in our 
education. There is a perfect Providence in 
all things and in our relation to all things, 
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else our own being would be unreal and 
creation rotten at the core. The wish for 
death may not be always wicked, but it al- 
ways implies a misunderstanding of life or 
ignorance of its resources. If existence be- 
comes a burden, shall I not cast it off? No, I 
must seek for more strength to carry it. We 
must escape from the limitations which gall 
our freedom, by outgrowing them, by rising 
above them. The “life more abundant” is 
the only remedy for what we call evil, and 
that remedy must be taken internally. The 
cure for weakness is not more weakness, but 
more strength; and Almightiness is never 
far from any of us.—C. G. Ames. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

A valued Friend in Chicago, IIl., writes us 
that an interest in the distinctive tenets of 
our Society is increasing in that locality. He 
sends the name of one of their new members 
resident at Denver, Col., who has become a 
subscriber to Friends’ Intelligencer. 

She came into membership by convince- 
ment, and is deeply interested in our view of 
the operations of the Divine Spirit upon the 
soul. Fully convinced of the doctrines of 
Friends, she and another woman, long sepa- 
rated from Friends’ meetings, have so longed 
‘for social worship that they have been look- 
ing up others like themselves, and a little 
meeting is now being held in the tent home 
of her friend. 

Our correspondent asks for literature suit- 
ed to the needs of this little body of inquir- 
ers, and anything profitable for comfort or 
instruction would be forwarded if sent to J. 


W. Plummer, E. Lake Street, Chicago. 
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THe UNenDING GENESIS, OR CREATION 
EVER Present. By H. M. Srmmmons.—An 
. unpretending little book of 111 pages, pub- 
lished in Chicago, by the Colegrove Book Co. 
We sat down to its perusal and finished the 
book before laying itdown. The author says, 
“It is an attempt to tell the story of Creation 
in a reverent spirit by the light of science.” 
His aim is not to show that the Old Testa- 
ment narrative of creation corresponds with 
the discoveries of science, but to place side by 
sidethe ideas which shaped the inspiration of a 
‘ ruder age, with those which revealed by the 
light of modern science are not less religious, 
and inspire more worthy and exalted thoughts 
of the Great Architect, who, “ Unhasting and 
Unresting,” is ever creating. 


Civit Service Rerorm.—There are many 
lovers of their country who will rejoice that 
the proposed Civil Service Reform Bill has 
passed the Senate, and that there is a reason- 
able hope that the combination of real zeal 
and of conformity to public sentiment in the 
House of Representatives will place the bill 
upon the statute-book before the close of this 
session of Congress. 

The recorded vote on the bill in the Senate 
stood 39 to 5. Seven Senators were paired 
with seven others, making the real vote 46 to 
12. From the WN. Y. Times we clip the fol- 
lowing summary of the main provisions of the 
proposed law: 


“The bill as finally passed authorizes the 
President to appoint three Commissioners, not 
more than two of whorft shall be of the same 
political party. The Commissioners, at his 
request, are to aid him in preparing rules for 
carrying the act into effect, and these shall 
provide for open competitive examinations, 
for testing the fitness of applicants for the 
public service ; that all appointments within 
certain limits shall be a from among those 
graded highest as the result of such examina- 
tions ; that appointments shall be apportioned 
among the States and Territories on the basis 
of population ; that there shall be a period 
of probation before any absolute appointment ; 
that promotions shall be from the lower grades 
to the higher, on the basis of meyit and com- 
petition, and certain other provisions intended 
to preserve the independence of subordinate 
employees. The commission is to select in the 
various States where vacancies are to be filled 
Examining Boards from Federal employees 
residing in th se States, to conduct the exam- 
inations ; is to appoint a Chief Examiner to 
supervise and inspect such examinations ; is to 
keep full records and make an annual report 
to the President to be transmitted to Congress. 
The limits to the operation of the act are, that it 
applies at firstonlv to the departments at Wash- 
ington and to such offices under the Secretary 
of the Treasury or Postmaster-General as have 
more than fifty employees, and afterward to 
such offices as the President may direct. It 
will be seen that, if the bill become a law, 
its enforcement will lie absolutely with the 
President. He may appoint or refuse to ap- 
point the commision ; he may adopt or neglect 
to adopt rules; he may extend or not, the 
rules which shall be adopted. But if he do 
appoint the commission and adopt rules, the 
duties of the former and the nature of the 
latter are fixed by the law, and Congress, in 
its. passage, will have given the strongest di- 
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the Executive, and will have pledged itself to 
the maintenance of the system. It is not con- 
ceivable that any President would defy such 
an expression of the representatives of the 
people, or fail to avail himself of such sup- 
port. Certainly President Arthur, who has 
asked for this bill, and in advance given his 
promise to carry it into effect, would have no 
-wish to evade it. It remains to be seen what 
will be the fate of the bill in the House. The 
vote in the Senate shows a surprising and 
gratifying obedience to the popular will. It 
is not wholly a free-will offering. Many votes 
were giving for it grudgingly, but they were 
given with wholesome regard to the real wish 
of the country. It is to be hoped that the 
combination of real zeal and reluctant con- 
formity to public sentiment in the House will 
place the bill upon the statute-book before 
the close of the session.” 








Tue Crepit Roii.—Others besides the 
Friends' Intelligencer and its readers are con- 
cerned that the records of right, equally with 
the catalogue of wrongs, should claim the 
attention of the people at this season of gen- 
eral reckoning. It is a fact to be recognized 
that if the public prints devoted equal atten- 
tion to the hopeful and to the baleful aspects 
of society, the “ Virtue Column” would soon 
furnish a most wholesome and refreshing por- 
tion of the daily mental pabulum. furnished 
to readers of the morning or the evening 
papers. 

The great world toils, and strives, and 
sorrows, but the warm, true heart of humanity 
beats on and beside the faithful workers of 
the world, walks evermore the true Helper, 
Guide, and Guardian, and it is surely to be 
believed that no efforts in behalf of truth 
and righteousness, of love and brotherly kind- 
ness will ever be lost out of the divine ac- 
count, however lightly the careless world may 
estimate its patient and humble saints. 

Sweet assurances of the divine approval 
are the food of the workers who are doing 
what their hands find to do day after day, 
and are helping the coming of the blessed time 
when right shall visibly reign on earth, and 
it will be found indeed, that the kingdoms 
of this world have become the Kingdom of 
God. 

It is sometimes regretted that we cannot 
more clearly see the end from the beginning. 
4 Seed is often sown in tears that is to germi- 
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nate in due season, take root downward, and 
bear fruit upward which is blessed and beau- 
tiful—owned and garnered by the Lord of 
the Harvest. But it has been sagely pointed 
out that our happiness as thinking beings 
necessarily depends on our being content to 
accept partial knowledge in these matters. 
Of old, it was declared that the Most High 
chose to dwell in a pavilion of thick dark- 
ness. Even so it may be well that the finite 
children of His love should patiently accept 
the cloud mantle which veils the infinite and 
eternal from mortal vision, The joy of life 
is to catch. glimpses of the ineffable glory 
through the veiling mists of time, and to per- 
ceive that the stable and substantial is being 
surely erected from the seemingly insignifi- 
cant atoms which humble workers are aggre- 
gating. Such uplifting of the cloud mantle 
is often enjoyed, and those who are favored 
with the heavenly vision, delight to announce 
the fruition which is to come to those who 
sit in darkness. 

In the meantime the prominence that is 
given to evil hinders the vision for which the 
soul longs, that of the building of the House 
of God. Let the Telegraph and the Press 
make note of the huge credit roll which 
counterbalances and outweighs the debit. 

Says a writer in the Ledger of this city: 


‘“‘Think, for a moment, of all the Banks, 
Trust Companies, Saving Funds and Building 
Societies, the public and private accountants 
all over the country that are making up at 
this time their honest and true balances. Think 
of the hundreds of thousands of officers and 
clerks handling other people's money, en- 
trusted with other people’s fortunes, with con- 
fidences as delicate as they are weighty, faith- 
Sully balancing their books in this last week of 
the year. Nobody takes any account of this 
grand army ; of this fidelity, which is legion. 
Upon the smooth, powerful current of this 
business tide, which nobody takes account of 
because it is so uniform—in its integrity so 
noiseless—the defaulters and thieves that come 
into notoriety are as floating chips and straws. 
They are seen, but who notices the busy cur- 
rents surrounding them, and even bearing 
them up into notice. There should be an im- 
mense satisfaction in thinking of the integrity, 
the ability, the exact honor and probity that 
temptations never come near; all the vast and 
quiet energy that at this moment is checking 
off over counter and columns the year’s return 
of trusts. They represent the health of busi- 
ness, and have no symptonis to notice but the 
regular pulse and the trusty circulation. So 
with the-merchants and manufacturers, the 
thousands whose word is as good as their 
bond; the many thousands of the honorable 
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men, for every one who goes astray; the 
phalanx who in prosperous or unprosperous 
years redeem their pledges; the solid and re- 
putable men who are called on to shoulder 
every undertaking for good, but who like to 
keep their names out of print and ‘ dodge” 
the interviewer. One rogue who gets goods 
under false pretences and goes bankrupt after 
getting rid of them, is telegraphed as an item 
the country over; and men shake their heads 
over the growing depravity of the times.”’ 

‘“‘ The Sheperd’s Fold starves the babies, and 
among political-poor-guardians beef and milk 
and blankets are stinted and short for shiver- 
ing paupers. As against these few instances 
we have all over the country countless private 
charities, under the charge of good women and 
men, who manage their trusts with greater 
thrift and care than they give to their own 
household expenditures. it is not only Charles 
Kingsley who has acted up to the lines he 
dashed off for his friend Tom Hughes, which 
were summed up as the line of life that he felt 
nearest to him, ‘‘ Helping lame dogs over 
stiles.”’ The helpfulness towards persons who 
have no claim, just the pathetic dumb, crippled 
and shipwrecked folks, that have halted be- 
fore some gate they cannot pass, the hands 
that speed these.along in silent and daily 
response—who ever stops to number them? 
Tiere are more tramps in life than the police 
ever know; more desperation that is saved, 
more good planted, and self-respect fostered 
than the newspapers could ever show if they 
devoted half of every day’s issue to the work. 

“It is impossible, from the nature of things, 
that the dew should have its record as the 
lightning has. The dew is for every night, 
and even when it gets a temporary illumina- 
tion as frost in the morning, it vanishes when 
the sun is up.” 








On the 27th ult., the occurrence of Dona- 
tion Day at the Friends’ Home for Children, 
made a season of joy and gladness for those 
whose hearts have been clouded with anxiety 
for the success of the work undertaken by 
this charitable institution. It is located at 
3401 Germantown avenue, and is but little 
over a year old. 


At the opening of winter, the treasury was | 


nearly exhausted, and having twenty-three 
children under care, some of whom were ill, 
the Managers deemed it needful to ask for 
the institution, a share of the good gifts, 
which at this season are so richly dispensed. 
The Donation Day brought a response which 
was satisfactory, but which it is hoped will 
not be confined to one day only. Not money 
only, but provisions, dry goods, clothing and 
necessaries in general are asked for, and gifts 
of any kind may be left with 


Jonathan Jones, 4948 Germantown avenue; 
Henry M. Laing, 30 North Third street; Ma- 
tron, Sarah T. Walker, at Home, or with any 
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of the following Managers and Co-operative 
Committee: Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 839 Callow- 
hill street ; Robert Ambler, 1907 Montgomery 
avenue; Clement A. Woodnutt, 1317 Brown 
street; Henry C. Cooper, 1016 Walnut street ; 
Edwin K. Burgess, 1551 North Twelfth street; 
Amos 8. Jackson, 813 Arch street; Matilda J. 
Palmer, Wister street, Germantown; Elizabeth 
W. Whitney, 1530 North Seventeenth street ; 
Sarah M. Holcomb, 1529 Bouvier street; Mary 
T. Burgess, 1551 North Twelfth street; Han- 
nah I. Kirk, 2835 North Eleventh street ; Eliza- 
beth H. Webster, 3504 North Sixteenth street; 
Eliza H. Smith, Twentieth and Tioga streets; 
Mary F. L.Connard, 1409 North Eighth street; 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street; Grace 
Anna Lewis, S. W. corner Nineteenth and 
Race streets; Margery Hall, 2320 Fitzwater 
street; Mary W. Shoemaker, 45 Tulpehocken, 
Germantown ; Sarah H. Dorsey, 5207 German- 
town avenue; S. Elizabeth Hicks, 1727 North 
Twenty-second street; Elizabeth Hallowell, 
1515 Arch street. 


Owing to the cases of sickness at the Home, 
the Treasurer, Thomas J. Whitney, 1123 Chest- 
nut street; President, Jesse Cleaver, 1241 North 
Eleventh street; Vice President, Dr. Sarah T. 
Rogers, 1015 Vine street; Secretary, Edward 
L. Pierce, 24 North Front street ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Lavinia J. Lawrence, 733 North 
Seventh street, were authorized to receive gifts 
of money. 





Tue following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fair Hill 


Meeting-house fund since last report: ’ 





iL E,, S cendeesbsnebienabiedavebeeseeknoneesoosenosase $75 00 
Be Ake COR TIINT woe ciinancisccscoveses 20 00 
Howard W. Lienineats 5 00 
NE MN ons ancennscbecdsesceshencounseeese 50 00 
James Tyson, M.D....0000- ccccvcesscccseccccsooee 5 00 
Robert C. Lippincott...............ceceeeereeeeee 5 00 
Nein oucsesacamnnienpnanseanaisan 2 00 
SEE TE 5 AMID, cccscan Macesoecosbeesessoneenions 5 00 
RN IS isis chic ddecicadssstsnescesbcecerse 5 00 


Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





DIED. 

LUKENS.—On the morning of Twelfth 
month 8th, 1882, at Warrington, Bucks co., 
Pa., Joseph P., son of Ellen and the late 
Charles H. Lukens, in his 13th year. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Annual Growth of Trees.—In an article in 
Popular Science Monthly for Twelfth mo., Dr. 
A. L. Child discusses the question : “Are the 
concentric rings of a tree a reliable record of 
its age in years?” as has been the concep- 
tion of the world in all past time. He states 
that this matter was not questioned until 
Charney, in his “ Ruins of Central America,” 
showed that “ the argument is altogether fal- 
lacious,” he “having put the evidence to a 
test.” On examining a slice of wood of a 


shrub that he “knew as a fact was only, 
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eighteen months old,” he found “that it had 
eighteen concentric rings,” and in other ex- 
nome “upon trees of all sizes and kinds” 

e invariably found “a like result produced 
in very nearly the same proportions.” 

The writer of the article wanting to ascer- 
tain whether similar results would be had in 
a higher latitude undertook a series of ex- 
periments with the common red maple (acer 
rubrum), the results of which are given in a 
tabulated statement showing the general rela- 
tion of cause and effect between high temper- 
ature and Jarge rain-fall and greater growth 
and the opposite conditions. 

The experiments were made on four trees 
which, so far as could be seen, were identical. 
He had positive knowledge “that they had 
each twelve years’ growth upon them, and 
could count on the different sections made 
from the butt end of each tree from thirty- 
five to forty concentric rings. Twelve or 
more could be selected as more distinct than 
the rest, and between these the fainter and 
narrower appeared. Nine, apparently annu- 
al rings, on one of the sections, were peculi- 
arly distinct, much more so than any of the 
sub-rings ; yet of the remaining it was diffi- 
cult to decide which were annual and which 
were not. The thickness of the annual rings 
varied.” 

To ascertain what relation there might be 
between the meteorology of the several sea- 
sons and the growth made during the same, 
he kept regular meteorological records during 
the six growing months, from the date of the 
planting, in 1871, to the time of making the 
experiment, in the month of August of the 
past year. This enabled him to trace the 
variations of the riugs as to size to the varia- 
tions in heat and moisture in the several sea- 
sons. 

In conclusion the writer says: “ Probably 
as this matter is furth+r studied, it will be 
found that these agents (heat and water) 
rightly proportioned, operating synchronous- 
ly, produce these thicker rings; while, as one 
or the other is in excess or absent, the growth 
is checked, and thus has time to condense 
and harden and form these sub-rings; the 
more frequent these alternations, the greater 
the number of them.” 

This is a subject open to investigation, and 
when such strong testimony against the popu- 
lar theory is offered, there seems little room 
left for doubt concerning the conclusions to 
which Dr. A. L. Child has arrived. L. J. R. 

Lire is made up not of great sacrifices of 
duties but of little things, of which smiles 
and kindness and small obligations, given 
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Read at the Educational Conference at Race 
Street Meeting House,on the 9th of last month. 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 


Certainly not hearing lessons out of a book. 
One child can do as much as that for another. 
Neither is it like pouring water from a larger 
into a smaller vessel, leaving the excess to 
overflow. Because a teacher has graduated 
in mathematics and languages, he feels able 
to remove mountains of ignorance, thinks he 
has nothing to do but unpack his wonderful 
budget of information. But ihis is not all of 
teaching ; he may be a very fine student, but 
only a mediocre teacher. It is often true, as 
our great English poet has said, that “Know- 
ledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” “ Wisdom 
is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom,” 
and with all thy getting, get understanding. 
The art of imparting knowledge is very dif- 
ferent from that of gaining it, because you 
have not only to produce the food but also 
the desire of the scholar to partake of it. 
When Emerson’s daughter asked him what. 
she should study he replied that that was of 
small consequence, who would be her teacher 
would be the only point to consider. 

Teaching is rather a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of the powers of the mind, 
a working from within outward, We may 
hasten the opening of the bud by rudely tear- 
ing the leaves apart, but we shall have but a 
crushed and imperfect thing when we are 
done. Let us rather give it plenty of good 
nourishment, air, water and God’s sunshine, 
and it will unfold itself, bright, beautiful and 
perfect. 

What is a ‘good teacher? If you wanta 
definition you had better ask a young teacher. 
We always know what a good teacher is whem 
we start in our course, but as we teach op 
from year to year, we begin to doubt whether 
we really do know after all, so difficult does 
it seem. Our whole life work seems only te. 
be for the purpose of convincing us that 
good teaching is not.an easy thing. I know 
of no way of learning how to be a good 
teacher except by being a good teacher. In 
this age of progress, when so much is being 
written and said upon the subject, none of us 
need be ignorant, if now we will only do the 
things that we know, things sé easy to say, 
so hard to do. Like the little girl who being 
asked if she found it hard to be good, replied 
in all innocency of heart, “O it is not hard to 
read my Bible or say my prayers, if only I 
did nog have to mind my grandmother!” So 
with 4 all, we have the theory, if only it 
was not so hard to put it in practice. 

In order that 1 may not be like the foolish 


habitually, are what win and preserve the | preachers who spend so much breath in tell- 


heart.—Sir Humphry Davy. 





ing us how wicked we are, and so little as to 
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how we may be better, I would like to take 
up a few practical points. First, in regard 
to discipline. We all know that the better 
the teaching, the less the governing, that 
exactly in the same ratio in which the students 
are interested in their lessons will the temp- 
tation to be disorderly disappear. But at the 
same time that the teacher is the instructor, 
interesting, awakening, and improving his 
scholars; he is also the judge, deciding on the 
acts, motives, work and relation to himself of 
each pupil before him. Well for him if he 
prove himself an unprejudiced one. He must 
also often decide between scholar and scholar, 
and between the scholar and the harm he has 
done the school at large. And here seems to 
me the whole secret of governing well. If in 
this capacity of judge the teacher possesses a 
bigh sense of justice, and is’able by his acts 
to make his scholars see this, to make them 
feel that he desires only to do them justice, is 
working only for their good, and that, if in 
anything he has ehidland them, no one is 
more pleased than himself to right the judg- 
ment, he will have a hold on his scholars that 
nothing else can give. This sense of justice 
drives out all partiality, all pandering to 
scholars because they are pleasing in man- 
mers, or have shown us little attentions (or 
we think they will), because their parents are 
rich or influential, or because we are tired of 
their importunity (you remember it was the 
unjust judge who gave for much asking). 
It drives out from the school the pernicious 
practice of some teachers of having pets, a 
source of great unhappivess in both school 
and family. The dullest, most uninteresting 
child entrusted to our charge should be just 
as much an object of care and attention to us 
as the brightest. He may not win our affec- 
tions to the same degree, but he at least 
should never knowit. It drives out all work- 
ing simply from the motive of pleasing the 
children. Of course we desire to do this, but 
there is something far higher than the pleasure 
of the child for the moment, and if either has 
to be sacrificed let it be the latter. The story 
is told of Mile. Necker that on an occasion 
on which her mother refused to allow her to 
do a certain thing, while the father was will- 
ing she should, that on receiving the condo- 
lence of her ¥riends she replied quickly “ it 
is right; my father thinks only of my 
present good, my mother of my future.” Thus 
should we as teachers act. There is none of 
us, perhaps, who can not call to mind in his 

own experience some teacher who, perhaps, 
had many faults, was at times impati@ot and 

irritable, seemed too determined and self- 
willed and even sometimes almost tyrannical, 
and yet was always filled with the most 
earnest spirit to do justice, and his many 
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faults were forgiven for this one great virtue. 
Being filled with the soul of honor himself, 
he aroused it in bis scholars, and did more for 
them in their life work than half a dozen 
tame, soulless teachers, who teach only from 
day to day and whose amiability is only 
indifference. 

The next point is teaching itself as an art 
and ascience. The great educational refor- 
mers of the latter part of the last century, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Jacotot, came 
upon an age of machine teaching, mere rou- 
tine, in which the chief occupations of the 
long and tedious school hours consisted in 
the conning and reciting from books of dry 
and uninteresting lessons, often quite above 
the child’s comprehension. This was the age 
in which a child of six or seven had a Latin 
grammar placed in his hands, from which he 
learned his mensa mensae with perhaps a 
severe punishment suspended over his head 
like a Damocles sword. A lifeless perfor- 
mance—like quack medicine, it killed or 
cured—either made a classical scholar of the 
boy, one of the select few, the learned, or else 
gave him such a distaste for classic lore that 
always in after life the sight of a Horace 
brought only visions of horror to his mind. 
Into all this soulless routine these great men 
attempted to put a soul, and in an age of 
mere Imitation they dared to strike out a path ~ 
for themselves and posterity. They argued 
that the child should not learn from books 
alone, but from everything about him. That 
he should not memorize words without mean- 
ing, that only upon the basis of the known 
should the unknown be built. But how was 
the teacher to find out what was the known? 
Then came the art of questioning, the art by 
which “knowledge is first questioned out of 
the student, and then questioned into him.” 
This remains, indeed, with most teachers 


‘among the lost arts, the pouring in process is 


so much easier. As for instance, how much 
easier for a teacher to explain a problem in 
mathematics himself, and at the close to say 
“do you all understand?” than for him to ques- | 
tion the process out of the students, step by 
step, until at the close they are abie to give 
the explanation instead of his giving it. A 
gentleman once visited one of those schools 
in which the teacher doves all the talking. On 
being afterwards asked, in regard to his visit, 
he said “The teacher certainly knew his 
lesson very well indeed, I had no opportunity 
of finding out whether the scholars did or 
not.” Wedlo not teach certainly to display 
our knowledge. The test of our work is not 
wat we can or have imparted to our scholars, 
but what they have received. The teacher 
should stand always behind his pupils—they 
are his work—only through them does he 4» 
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make a true display of himself. And if out 
of poor material he has gaiued satisfactory 
results, that should be to others, as well as 
himself, his great glory, for it is on the dullest 
scholars that good work shows most. 

But when teachers are obliged to question, 
how often real education and development of 
thought are injured by the habit of vague, 
wide and ambiguous questioning. As for 
instance, “ What can you tell me of the Ro- 
mans?” when they might tell you a dozen 
different things all equally true. What is 
the result? After firing a few random shots 
at the questions, students and teacher all 
wander off together most delightfully, and 
finally, quite as likely as not, end with a 
discussion on the, Greeks or South Sea 
Islanders, 

Again, how much development for the 
student is there in a question of three or four 
lines requiring one word for an answer, and 
that perhaps only “yes” or “no” The teacher 
states the fact or draws the moral, and then 
adds, in order as we might say, to recognize 
the presence of the pupils, “Do you not think 
so?” O yes, of course they all think so. 
The majority may not have given the subject 
amoment’s thought, but judging from the tone 
of voice that they are to give assent, they do 
it right loyally, and all think so. Or the 


style of question that only sets the scholar to 
guessing, or that in which half the answer is 


given, and then ends with a “what.” I will 
not multiply instances, they are all sadly 
familiar to us. 

I can not leave this imperfect sketch with- 
out referring to the teacher’s “ unconscious 
tuition,” that part of the teacher’s work 
which he is doing all the time, even when he 
appears not to be doing anything. In the 
long run nothing influences character like 
character. Your child is your true hater ot 
shams. When the new teacher stands before 
him it takes him a very short time to settle 
it in his small cranium whether this so called 
teacher is genuine or not. He may not be 
able to express it in words, but he will show 
it in his actions plainly enough. But no matter 
what the age of your student, he is the most 
merciless of critics, because he is without 
the charity that comes with years. The un- 
fortunate teacher is being continually placed 
under the microscope and peered at by these 
critical eyes—happy for him who can stand 
the test, whose faults, even when magnified, 
do not eclipse his virtues. No one can esti- 
mate the influence for good that is exercised 
by such a teacher, one who is thoroughly 
genuine, who is not afraid to say he does not 
know a thing; but will work with the scholars 
to find it out; who can mingle freely with them 


4 without obtaining the contempt that famil- 
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larity is said to breed; who can enter into 
their souls as did Pestalozzi at his orphanage, 
where he is said to have lived with his pupils, 
played, starved, and suffered with them, and. 
clung to their minds and hearts with an affec- 
tionate sympathy that revealed to him every 
minute difference of character and disposi- 
tion. A teacher, who, as he comes in dail 
contact with his pupils, can help the one me 9 
hasty temper to overcome it, the impatient 
oue his impatience, the selfish one to become 
more generous and thoughtful of others, the 
rapid, heedless worker to take more pains, 
the dull, idle one to take more interest, and 
all to get some little idea of the true relation 
of cause and effect in this world, is doing 
them a greater good than any amount of 
book knowledge he might be able to impart, 
because he is teaching them what is far 
higher, and what they can never learn from 
books, and that is—to live well. 


A LONDON FOG. 

We clip from the New York Times the de- 
scription given by a correspondent of that pa+ 
per of a remarkably dense fog experienced 
in London on the 10th of last month: 


“Tt is better to be “fogged up” in London 
than “snowed up” in the country. I say 
this on the immediate experience of the mo- 
ment. Escaping from a half-buried railway 
train between Sheffield and Manchester, I am 
writing this letter in the midstofa genuinerich 
old brown London fog. I1t-is Sunday, and we: 
should have gone to church if we could have 
walked or driven there. But all traffic is 
stopped. The house abuts on Regent’s Park, 
but we cannot see the trees, though we know 
they are over the way. There is asmall gar- 
den in front and another at the back. We 
can see something like the outline of the 
gates belonging to each. The roads in front. 
and rear are still as death, quiet as the snow- 
drifts I have left between Sheffield and Man- 
chester. The omnibuses are not running; 
there are no cabs; the world, so far as we 
kuow it, is in total darkness. The fog is to- 
day everywhere, even in the house. It has. 
come through the key-holes and under the 
doors ; it makes a halo around the lamp; [ 
can smell it and taste it. A certain English 
writer says if upon the stage you show the 
audience a palpable mutton chop, you must 
tell them it is a mutton chop, and then, 
to make sure that you have conveyed this 
fact to their inner consciences, you must let. 
them smell it. In order that the American 
reader may realize what an out and out Lon- 
don fog is let me tell him that it is not only 
a darkness that can be seen and felt, but a 
darkness that cannot only be smelled but tas- 
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ted. While I have been writing this para-| phitheatre, which was situated near one of 


graph the garden gates have wholly disap- 
peared, so, also, has the very window-sill; it 
is utterly dark, the window-panes are opaque 
with the fog; the room is lighted with ail the 
power of fires and gas, and yet the very at- 
mosphere is foggy. I havea large experience 
of this metropolitan phenomenon, but it is 
darker to-day at 3 o’clock, when the sun 
should be shining, than it has ever been in 
my memory. It is not difficult to realize the 
possible death of the great city in a fog like 
this—a never-ending night. 1 have just been 
into the street, feeling my way for a dozen 


yards. But for lights in the windows of 


neighbors’ dwellings London appears to be 
really and truly dead. Distant cries of per- 
sons trying to guide each other through the 
abnormal night are heard. They might be 
the prayers of suppliants to an avenging god, 
so faint and plaintive are they. Many per- 
sons will pray unavailingly for life to-day; 
the young and the aged suffering from chest 
diseases and pulmonary complaints will die 
of the fog, literally choked. And yet a few 
miles away we know that the sun is shining, 
for morning broke here clear and frosty, and 
we shall hear in the papers to-morrow that 
an hour by rail from London, namely at 
Brighton, the air was crisp and bright, win- 
try perhaps, but bracing and with a blue 
sky.” 





VICTIMS OF POMPEII. 


The work of exploration which has been 
steadily going on in Pompeii for over a cen- 
tury, from the day when excavations first be- 
gan on the site of what was then vaguely 
called “ La Civita,” in 1748, has led to other 
than purely archzological results. It has 
enabled a fairly accurate notion to be formed 
of the nature and extent of the catastrophe. 
We know, fur instance, that the lava stream 
did not reach Pompeii, and that the city was 
not destroyed by fire. We know also that 
the eruption was accompanied by one or more 
shocks of earthquake, which threw down 
houses here and there, and buried men and 
‘women under their ruins. From the fact that 
skeletons have been fuund at the entrance to 
the public bath, which was quitted hastily by 
the tew grand ladies who were not present at 
the gladiatorial performance in the amphi- 
theatre, the time of the catastrophe can be 
fixed with approximate accuracy at or about 
noon. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the majority, or even a very large portion of the 
inhabitants of Pompeii, perished. The effects 
of the ashen shower were not instantaneous, 
and every one who could get away from the 
eity on the first alarm probably saved his 


dife. The bulk of the people were in the am- 


eT 


one in the great audience from getting away 
in time. Those who perished were those who 
deliberately put off their flight to save wife 


the city gates on the side remote from Vesu- 
vius, and there was nothing to hinder every 


and child, or, still more often, valuables. 

Of such victims 450 haye been already 
found. From the year when the excavations 
began, in 1748, to the year 1826, the total 
number of human remains discovered was 
160; from 1827 to 1845 it was 63; from 
1846 to 1860 it was 60; from 1861 to 1872 it 
was 87, and from 1873 to 1881 about 100. 
But it is to be remembered that only two- 
fifths of the buried surface has been brought 
to light. On the whole, there appears good 
reason for putting the total number of human 
beings who perished in the eruption at least 
as high as 1,100. ‘To these should be added 
the skeletons of 3 dogs, 7 horses, 11 hens, 2 
tortoises, 15 pigs, 10 oxen, and the bones of 
15 other animals. The remains of one of 
these dogs were found in the porch of the 
“House of Orpheus,” and the cast which Sig- 
nor Fiorelli has taken brings before us with 
a puinful vividness one of the minor trage- 
dies of that awful day. The poor beast was 
chaived at his post, and in the general panic 
and confusion no one remembered to let him 
louse. The chain lay by the remains when 
they were found, and it was evident that the 
creature had strained his tether to the utmost 
in the effort to keep himself above the mas- 
ses of ash and pumice stone that rapidly ac- 
cumulated around and over him. The cast is 
to be seen in the little museum at Pompeii. 
The dog lies half on his side, half on his 
back, his slender head and open muzzle, gasp- 
ing for a little air, buried between the hind 
legs which have been convulsively brought 
furward in the last agony of death. But 
the process which has been so successful in 
reproducing the very form and likeness of 
this creature as he lived and died has pro- 
duced results no less extraordinary in the 
case of the human victims of the catastrophe. 
The idea of pouring plaster of Paris in a liquid 
state into the molds left by the bodies in the 
soft ash did not occur to anyone till it suddenly 
flashed across Fiore!li about 20 years ago. 
Of the remains of the 180 human beings dis- 
covered in Pompeii in the first 100 years of 
the excavations there is consequently only a 
written record. It is only from the “ Jour- 
nal of Excavations” for the year 1831 that 
we know of the touching and famous sight 
which greeted the eyes of the first discoverers 
of the “House of the Faun.” On the floor of the 
banqueting hall lay the body of a woman, 
probably the mistress of the house, with her 


jewels scattered where she had thrown them , 
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in despair of rescue or escape. The roof had 
been crushed in by the weight of falling ash 
and pumice-stone, and the hands of the dying 
woman were upstretched in a vain effort to 
keep off the impending weight. Parts of the 
body and clothing could still be made out 
and a drawing could be made of one charm- 
ing foot. 

But such records are lifeless and tame in- 
deed beside the extraordinary portrait statues 
which are now to be seen in the little museum 
at Pompeii. There are nine of these, or were 
_ & very short time since, and to see them is like 
¥® seeing the men and women themselves of 18 
centuriesago. The results achieved by Fiorelli 
are striking and complete. Take the cast of the 
elderly slave, for instance, probably a man of 
some 60 years old, who appears to have been 
taking his siesta when the eruption began, 
and to have been painlessly asphyxiated in 
his sleep. He lies on his right side, the knees 
a little bent, the left leg drawn up, and the 
cheek resting on the right hand. The coarse, 
strongly marked features, and peaceful ex- 
pression of the sleeper, have all been perfect- 
ly preserved. A hardly less easy death must 
haye been the lot of the four persons found 
lying on their backs in the street. Three of 
these were men, one of them a negro of the 
most pronounced type. The fourth was a 
woman of unusual stature, whose time for be- 
coming a mother was evidently not far off. 
The three persons found lying on their faces 
do not appear to have found quite so quick a 
death. Two of them are women. One of 
these, an elderly woman with a thin figure, 
lies by herself, her face buried in her arms, as 
if to protect it from the fatal rain. The other 
lies side by side with a man, in whose com- 
pany she appears to have taken flight. She 

ad covered her face with a fold of her dress, 
and the hands are tightly clenched in the last 
death agony.—Pall Mall Gazette 





THE STORM WILL HAVE ITS WAY. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The rain came beating down, the winds blew 
fierce and loud, 

The mightiest of the trees before the blast 
were bowed, 

Aud I seemed to hear them say, on that dark, 
tempestuous day ; 

“Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 

its way.’’ 


The blossoms that appeared so beautiful and 
strong, 
And held their heads up bravely all the Sum- 
mer long, 
No longer bright and gay, submissively 
could say: 
“Stoop and let it pass. 


_ l The storm will have 
way. 
4 y 





The spirit that would dare, with proud, defi- 
ant form, 

To fight against the whirlwind, or battle with 
the storm, 

Fate, ew will compel its useless rage to 
quel, 

And learn ’tis better to endure than always 
to rebel. 


Through the woods and meadows, as the 
tempest goes, 

They are soonest wrecked who its onward 
way oppose ; 

They their fears allay who, ready to oney: 

Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 
its way. 


Aching, breaking heart, o’erwhelmed with 
griefs and pains, 

Weary of the beating of autumnal rains, 

On thy knees, I say, for pluck and patience 


pray. 
Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 
its way. 
—New York City. 





A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA. 


The strong hot breath of the land is lashing 
The wild sea horses, they rear and race; 
The plunging bows of our ship are dashing 

Full in the fiery south wind’s face. 


She rends the water, it foams and follows, 
And the silvery jet of the towering spray, 
And the phosphor sparks in the deep wave 

hollows 
Lighten the line of our midnight way. 


The moon above, with its full-orb’d lustre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumb’rous land, 
Gleams o’er a desolate island cluster, 
And the breakers white on the lonely sand. 


Anda bare hill-range in the distance frowning, 
Dim wrapt in haze like a shrouded ghost, 

With its jagged peaks the horizon crowning, 
Broods o’er the stark Arabian coast. 


See, on the edge of the waters seeping 
The lamp, far-flashing, of Perim’s Strait 
Glitters and grows, as the ship goes sweeping 
Fast on its course for the Exile’s gate. 


And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, 

Till we rock with a large arrd listless motion 
In the moist soft air of the Indian breeze. 


And the Southern Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hangs in the front of the tropic night, 

But the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying, 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light. 


And the round earth rushes toward the morn- 


in 
And’'the waves grow paler and wan the 
foam ; 
Misty and dim, with a glance of warning, 
Vanish the stars of my northern home. 


Let the wide waste sea for a space divide me, 
Till the close-coil’d circles of time unfold— 
TiJl the stars rise westward to greet and guide 


me, 
When the exile ends, and the years are told 
—The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Say not it is a trifle, and not fit to make a 
sacrifice to God. He that will not sacrifice a 
little affection will hardly offer a greater. It 
is not the thing, but the reason and manner 
of doing it, namely, for God’s sake and that 
I may obey His voice, that God regards, and 
rewards with greater degrees of grace.— Bish 
op Wilson. 


WE have been requested to publish the fol- 
lowing: 
To Friends’ Intelligencer : ° 


DEAR FRIENDS :—By some means the name 
of Robert S. Haviland was omitted as the 
writer of the article on Temperance in the 

amphiet entitied “‘ Friends’ Union for Phi- 
anthropic Labor,’’ page 19. Also, on page 18 
the article on Temperance should have been 
accredited to Lauritta H. Nicols, of Iowa, in- 
stead of “‘Anonymous.”’ I very much regret 
the oversight. Yourfriend, W.C.STarr, 

Sec. of Ex. Com 


THE Convention between the United States 
and Belgium for the exchange of postal mo- 
ney orders takes effect on the first of this 
month. 


A COLLECTION of old boots, illustrative of 
the history of boot making, is to be made dur- 
ing this month at the Paris Musée de Cluny. 


A LARGE number of portable forges were 
recently shipped from this City to Brazil and 
other points in South America. 


RAPID progress is being madeon the British 
Columbia section of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
road, seven thousand men being at work upon 
the line. 


A SCIENTIFIC commission is about to estab- 
lish an observatory, in order to fix the longi- 
tude of Valparaiso by means of a telegraph 
between Buenos Ayres and Callao. 


OnE of the most recent inventions isa ‘‘ hand 
grenade fire extinguisher.” It is a glass bot- 
tle of convenient shape containing a chemical 
solution. It is claimed that when thrown 
upon any burning object with sufficient force 
the bottle will break and the liberated gases 
will at once stifle and destroy the fire. 


THE work of laying the four tracks on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, between this city and 
New York, has so far progressed as to require 
the extension of the bridges and culverts on 
the line of the connecting railroad within the 
limits of the city. 


THE recent floods drove from their homes 
in the Paris sewers thousands of rats, many of 
them extraordinarily large and fierce, which 
have swarmed over the city, made themselves 
new homes with amazing coolness and audac- 
ity, and are now domiciled everywhere—“ up- 
— downstairs, and in my lady’s cham- 

er. 


THE net proceeds of the recent sale of arti- 
cles accumulated in the Dead Letter Office at 
Washington are $4,497, which sum has been 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
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Post Office Department. The amount realized 
from the sule of any parcel can be recovered 
by the sender or addresser at any time within 
four years from the date of its registry in the 
Dead Letter Office. 


A MINE has been found in the mountain 
near Salzburg, Austria, which gives indica- 
tions of having been occupied and abandoned 
at least two thousand years ago. Among the 
relics was a basket made of untanned rawhide, 
a piece of cloth woven of coarse wool, the fibre 
of which is very even and still in good preser- 
vation, and a torch, bound together with flax 
fibre. The probabilities are that the ancient 
salt-miners were overtaken by the flooding of 
the mine, as mummified bodies have been dis- 
covered also. 


On the 24th ult., a largely attended meeting 
was held in London for the purpose of organ- 
izing a fund to relieve the distress in Ireland. 
Many telegrams and letters received from 
clergymen in Ireland, including Archbishop 
Croke, ‘were read at the meeting, describing 
the outlook as gloomy and es and stat- 
ing that the people are on the verge of a fam- 
ine. A resolution was passed urging the gov- 
ernment to take steps to prevent the people in 
Ireland from perishing from want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. 


THE following telegrams, dated on the 29th 
ult., in relation to the floods in Europe, have 
been received: ‘‘There is a renewal of the 
floods in various parts of France. The Seine 
is rising, and several streets in Lyons are sub- 
merged. The Ain has overflowed its banks. 
The city of Besancon has suffered much dam- 
age, and Lisieux is inundated.’”’ ‘“ The Ham- 
mel dyke on the Rhine has burst, flooding the 
lower part of the town. Railway travel from 
Franktort-on-the-Main to Wiesbaden is inter- 
rupted, owing to’the inundation of the Cassel 
depot.’”? One from Berlin states ‘It is esti- 
mated that fully fifty persons have perished 
in the floods. The Rhine is now falling.’’ 


NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 
1520 Race. street, on Seventh-day evening, 
First mo. 6th, 1883, at 8 o’clock. 

W. HEACcOCE, Clerk. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to attend and appoint meetings with- 
in the limits thereof expect to bein attend- 
ance at Spruce street Meeting on First-day, 
First mo. 14th, at 3} P. M. 


An adjourned meeting of the Stockholders’ 
Committee and the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Race 
street Meeting-house, Phila., on Seventh-day, 
First month 6th, 1883, at 11 o’clock A. M., for 
the pe ee of soliciting subscriptions to the 


stock remaining unsold, and thus avoid the 
necessity of a debt on the College buildings. 
All interested in the College are invited to. 
attend. M. FIisHER LONGSTRETH, 
Secretary Board of Managers.. 
DILLWYN PARRISH, 
Chairman of Committee of Stockholders. b 





